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MANAGEMENT’S REPORT 


we 


NEW WOOD CHIP CARS, the first specifically designed for this com- 
modity, have gone into service. The gleaming steel cars, looking like 
boxcars without a roof, were designed by C. C. Leriche, our supervisor 
of car loading and construction, San Francisco, Each of the cars carries 
almost 5,000 cubic feet of wood chips, which are dumped through bot- 
tom trap doors at their destination. 


* 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC AND SANTA FE will honor each other’s 
rail tickets at all points served by both railroads in central and northern 
California, effective February 1. Under this new arrangement, passen- 
gers will have a choice of many schedules on a single ticket, For example, 
a Fresno passenger may find it convenient to go to San Francisco on 
the Santa Fe and return via Southern Pacific. He may do this without 
the usual exchange of tickets and at no added cost. 


* 


THE SMATHERS SUBCOMMITTEE of the U.S. Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee began hearings in Washington, D. C., 
this month on financial problems of the nation’s railroads. Officers of a 
number of major lines were scheduled to testify. President D, J. Russell 
submitted written testimony. Representing our company at the hearings 
was Vice President D. J. McGanney. Next month, THe BULLETIN will 
bring you the highlights of the hearings. 
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OUR SAFETY DEPARTMENT is launching a new safety promotion 
this month. Read about the “Yellow Flag” campaign beginning on page 
12 and learn about the four “Imps” of safety. 
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A WORD ABOUT SHIPPERS 


How We Can Help Them—and Ourselves 


By W. G. PEOPLES 
Vice President, System Freight Traffic 


To SP People EvERYWHERE: 


ECAUSE the personal welfare 

of all of us is tied up closely 
with our company’s operations, I 
want to talk frankly to you about 
how we all can work together to 
help ourselves ... and help the 
other fellow, in this period of a 
general decline in traffic. 

Because our company has to 
live within its income and main- 
tain its credit in order to go ahead 
as a sound going concern, we have 
had to reduce our expenses as 
traffic and revenues declined. This 
cutting of expenses is not pleasant 
for any of us, particularly since 
jobs are involved. The cure is to 
get some additional freight busi- 
ness—and that’s where we need 
the active assistance of engineers, 
trainmen, yardmen, clerks, agents, 
truck drivers and passenger traffic 
salesmen—in fact, everybody on 
our railroad. 

It seems to me that besides try- 
ing to avoid waste wherever we 
can, the best and most agreeable 
way to meet our situation would 
be to do everything we can to keep 
business from slipping away and 
to get more business. The more 
freight we can get, the more trains 
we will run and the more jobs 
there will be. 

We must remember that every 
freight rate increase we have to 
make to cover our increasing costs 
(including the wage raises last No- 
vember) carries with it the risk of 
losing traffic to other forms of 
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transportation. We must keep this 
in mind in dealing with our 
patrons. 

While most shippers and re- 
eeivers of freight understand the 
necessity for our freight rate in- 
creases (since they have had to 
inerease prices of their products), 
they still don’t like it. They are 
insisting on still higher standards 
of service to compensate for higher 
shipping costs. At the same time, 
most of them are willing to co- 
operate with us in many ways 
when treated right. 

So it is imperative that we do 
everything we can to keep our 
patrons in good humor. And that 
involves every contact we have 
with them. The best way to please 
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It Takes The Support Of 
All Of Us To Keep It Up! 
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them is to give them an A-1 brand 
of service, whether by railcar, by 
piggyback, or by our own trucking 
services. 

Good service which holds and 
gets business involves pleasant, 
friendly and helpful contact either 
directly or over the phone. It in- 
volves good treatment when the 
shipper travels as a passenger. It 
involves good judgment and care- 
ful spotting of cars by switch 
crews. If a car isn’t spotted at the 
right warehouse door it involves 
more work by the shipper’s forces 
and that costs him more money. 
Sometimes he will complain, but 
sometimes he will say nothing and 
just take his business elsewhere. 

Good service means spotting cars 
on time and that involves a lot of 
people, If cars are spotted iate, 
this means wasted time by the 
shipper’s loading forces. And the 
shipper, beset by other costs, 
doesn’t want to waste his money. 
Delays en route, particularly in 
terminals, cost our shippers money 
and give talking points to our com- 
petitors’ solicitors, 

Another avenue for making 
friends of shippers and’ receivers 
is in careful handling of their 
freight. Our customers don’t want 
to see their dented or scratched 
merchandise on store shelves right 
next to the bright and shiny mer- 
chandise of a competitor. 

All of you know, Iam sure, how 
your job and your work has io do 
with a shipper’s welfare and satis- 
faction, and I don’t need to itemize 
these opportunities. Remember 
that if you give particularly good 
service in your job of pleasing a 
shipper, it may result in additional 
freight business which will pro- 
vide a job for someone else on the 
railroad. More traffic means job 
stability. 
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Most SP men and women have 
friends who ship freight or have 
some influence in freight move- 
ments. A word or two to these 
friends can help bring business to 
our railroad. SP people individu- 
ally are good customers of estab- 
lishments shipping or receiving 
freight and it’s a good idea to “ask 
for the order” from time to time 

, that is, let the businessmen 
know our relationship to our rail- 
road and that we would like to 
have SP get his business. The 
freight traffic department will 
greatly appreciate any tips on 
prospective business. 

Our freight traffic salesmen have 
Jarge territories with many firms 
on which to call. Some of these 
firms may not see one of our sales- 
men oftener than once a month, 
but a yard clerk, industrial clerk, 
agent or a switch foreman may 
see them nearly every day. These 
SP men can do as much toward 
furthering our interest as the 
salesmen can, if not more, 

In the areas we serve, industries 
and residences are crowding along- 
side our rails, increasing traffic 
congestion at intersections. Switch 
crews can help create a better 
feeling toward our railroad by try- 
ing to avoid biocking crossings and 
thus delaying plant employes in 
getting to and from work. 


There are no prospects for an 
immediate pickup in traffic vol- 
ume through any rise in the gen- 
eral level of business activity. So 
we must do all we can to help 
ourselves. Freight bills and way- 
bills are the “cash register” for 
Southern Pacific and we want to 
keep ringing up sales by giving the 
kind of service to which our cus- 
tomers are entitled. 

But for the long pull, our pros- 
pects are bright. Our railroad is in 
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sound condition. We have made 
many improvements which will 
make it possible, from an operating 
standpoint, to handle a much larger 
volume of business more efficiently. 
We are serving a productive, rap- 
idly growing territory. 

So with a good railroad, serving 
a territory with great possibilities, 
and with the capable and well- 
trained men and women we have 
to run the business, we can be op~ 
timistic as to the future. We all 
may be sure that our American 
economy will surmount current 
problems and adjust to new con- 
ditions. When general business 
again takes an upturn-—as it will— 
we will be in a fine position to take 
advantage of it. It will mean better 
times, better conditions and great- 
er opportunities for all of us. 

I have complete confidence in 
my fellow SP workers to meet the 
challenges which lie ahead by im- 
proving our service and increasing 
our raflroad’s usefulness to the 
shipping public. 

The support you have given in 
the past is appreciated, and I 
know we can count on all of you 
to go after that extra freight. 


Oldest Pensioner Dies 

HARLES H. SMITH, SP’s oldest 

pensioner, died December 28 
in Long Beach, California. He was 
102 years old. 

Smith joined the Company as a 
treasury department clerk in San 
Francisco in 1875, only six years 
after the driving of the Golden 
Spike. He rose to become cashier 
at San Francisco prior to 1909 
when he retired due to disability. 

He had been on the pension rolls 
49 years at the time of his death, 
and had received $43,536.60 from 
SP and $34,272.48 from the Retire- 
ment Board, or a total of $77,809.08. 


Conductor Praised 
For Life Saving 


THE quick thinking of Shasta 
Division Conductor Alvie Statf- 
ford was credited with saving the 
life of at least one and possibly 
two persons when their automo- 
bile plunged into Grass Lake on 
US highway 97. 

The details of Stafford’s meri- 
torious action are contained in the 
following letter written to the su- 
perintendent of the Shasta Divi- 
sion by Commissioner B, R. Cald- 
well, California Highway Patrol: 

“T am in receipt of a report from 
Officer Virgil Winkelman of our 
Dorris resident post wherein he 
reports the excellent cooperation 
of Conductor Alvie Stafford of 
your Dunsmuir Division. 

“Officer Winkelman advises Con- 
ductor Stafford, who was in charge 
of a northbound train on December 
17, 1957, at 12:30 P.M., observed 
that an automobile had plunged 
into Grass Lake on U.S. 97. Mr. 
Stafford immediately reported this 
via radio to his dispatcher at Dorris 
who in turn notified the California 
Highway Patrol. As a result of 
this quick action, Officer Winkel- 
man was able to get to the scene 
and render aid and arrange for 
transportation of a seriously in- 
jured woman to the emergency 
hospital, 

“It is felt that this driver may 
have eventually died along with 
her passenger if it were not for the 
quick action of Mr. Stafford. 

“Officer Winkelman joins me in 
extending our sincere appreciation 
to Mr. Stafford for his keen ob- 
servation and excellent coopera- 
tion in reporting this incident.” 
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J. A. Quinn Retires; 
R. E. Plummer Succeeds 


AMES A. QUINN, treasurer for 

Pacific Lines, retired December 
81 after fifty years with Southern 
Pacific, 

Appointed as his successor was 
Robert E. Plummer, who formerly 
served as an assistant to the presi- 
dent, 

As treasurer of Pacific Lines, 
Quinn handled treasury and credit 
matters for SP’s business in six 
western states and for the North- 
western Pacific Railroad, the Pa- 
cific Motor Trucking Company and 
other SP subsidiaries. 

Quinn joined SP in 1907 as a 
messenger in the telegraph de- 
partment. The following year he 
transferred to the accounting de- 
partment as a file clerk and 
advanced through various super- 
visory positions. 

In 1913 he was made traveling 
accountant and served in that ca- 
pacity until he joined the Army in 
1917. Completing his military serv- 
ice, he returned to our company, 
becoming assistant to the general 
auditor in 1935 and auditor of 
disbursements in 1939. Threé 
years Jater he was named auditor 
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of pay roll accounts and in 1949 
he was appointed to the position 
he held at retirement. 

Plummer, the newly appointed 
treasurer, entered the railroad field 
as an accountant for the El Paso 
and Southwestern Railroad. He 
began service with SP as a special 
accountant in 1924, the year our 
railroad acquired the EP&SW. 


In 19386 he was appointed as- 
sistant to controller and in 1942 he 
was named assistant to vice presi- 
dent in charge of finances. After 
being appointed controller in 1943, 
he served as assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of finances and as 
assistant to the president, prior to 
his appointment as treasurer of 
Pacific Lines. 


A TOUCH OF GLAMOUR. London, Glasgow, 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Caracas, 
Nassau... at one time or another, 
pert Anita Jakobi called each of these 
faraway places home. Today Anite is a 
Californie gal, secretary to the assistant 
manager of ovr Southern Pacific-Pacific 
Electric Rea! Estate Department, Los An- 
geles. Before joining us, glamorous 
Anita enjoyed a career as a specialty 
dancer which took her to famous restay- 
rants and theaters around the world. 


THE PIPELINE FOLLOWS OUR OVERLAND 


Pipeline Over 


T= rugged Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, first conquered 
nearly a century ago by the early 
builders of our railroad in what 
was considered one of the major 
construction feats of the time, 
have been breached again with 
completion of our new pipeline 
from Richmond and Concord, Cali- 
fornia, to Reno and Fallon, Nevada. 

Last year pipeline engineering 
crews faced the same treacherous 
terrain and problems of heavy 
winter snowfall that confronted 
the pioneer builders of the western 
portion of the first transcontinental 


ROUTE THROUGH THE HIGH SIERRA 


The Sierra 


railroad. But in contrast to the 
picks and shovels, horse-drawn 
dump carts and black powder used 
to hew out a route for the rails, the 
pipeline builders had for their 
purpose powerful modern equip- 
ment to speed their job to comple- 
tion. 

The new line, second major unit 
operated by Southern Pacific Pipe 
Lines, Inc., is another important 
step in SP’s policy of keeping 
abreast of changing customer needs. 
The pipeline stretches 311 miles 
from just a few feet above sea level 
on the east shore of San Francisco 
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Bay, across the rivers, sloughs and 
farmland of California’s Central 
Valley, then climbs through the 
Mother Lode country and up across 
the granite gorges and 7,000-foot 
jagged peaks of the Sierra Nevada 
range, and finally drops down the 
eastern slope and reaches to Reno 
and across the Nevada desert to 
Fallon. 

Transporting commercial and 
military petroleum products, the 
pipeline ranges in diameter from 
six to ten inches. 

Principal products to be handled 
include regular and premium gaso- 
line, aviation gasoline, jet fuel, 
diesel and stove oil. Several major 
oil companies will participate in 
the service, as will the Navy and 
Air Force. 

As in the case of our first prod- 
ucts line, completed early in 1956 
connecting Los Angeles and El 
Paso with consuming areas around 
Tucson and Phoenix, much of the 
present line is located on Southern 
Pacific right of way. The new pipe- 
line follows very closely our Over- 
jJand route. 


Pumping power for this newest 


Up and over! Many obstacles were encoun 
tered in constructing the pipeline through the 
tugged Sierra Nevada Mountains. 


transportation facility of Southern 
Pacific Pipe Lines, Inc., will be 
furnished through pumping plants 


OUR TANK FARM AT SPARKS HAS STORAGE FACILIVIES FOR 278,000 BARRELS OF 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 


+-Reno Chamber of Commerce Photo. 
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located at Richmond, Concord, 
Roseville and Colfax, California, 
and at Sparks, Nevada. 

The total amount of product re- 
quired to fill the line amounts to 
107,214 barrels and initial through- 
put capacity is estimated at 15,000 
barrels per day. The pipeline is 
designed to permit later increasing 
of volume, if necessary. 

There are facilities at Bradshaw, 
California, Concord and Sparks to 
store a total of 504,000 barrels of 
petroleum products. 

In charge of the new pipeline is 
R. R. MeDaniel, field superintend- 
ent of SP Pipe Line’s Northern 
District. Under his direction are 
four chief operator - deliverymen 
who supervise the various termi- 
nals. These men are J. G. Sparks 
at Concord, J. C, Brown at Rose- 
ville, J.D. Owen at Colfax and 
T. T. Hendrix at Sparks. Twenty- 
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four other employes are stationed 
at key locations along the line. 

Another extension of Southern 
Pacific Pipe Lines, Inc., was com- 
pleted this month when a 36-mile 
pipeline lateral was added to the 
original pipeline between Los An- 
geles and El Paso. 

The lateral, which runs from Ni- 
Jand to El Centro, California, was 
built to serve commercial shippers 
through the Imperial Terminal and 
the Naval Auxiliary Air Station at 
El Centro. 

Physical facilities of the line in- 
clude 29 miles of six-inch pipe from 
Niland to Imperial and 7 miles of 
four-inch pipe from Imperial to 
the El Centro Naval Air Station. 
There is a storage capacity of 112,- 
006 barrels at the Imperial termi- 
nal and initial capacity of the line 
is approximately 19,000 barrels per 
day, 
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“dim Jo Be Damage Frse” 


Finalists Vlamed Sn 

Slogan Contest On 
g 

Damage Prevention 


\ INNERS of the 1958 claim 

prevention contest were an- 
nounced by P. M. Chaimov, man- 
ager, Freight Protection, Mer- 
chandise and Station Service 
Department. 

And here they are! 

First prize of $25 went to Her- 
bert S. Hardy, car inspector, Sac- 
ramento, who hit the target with 
his slogan: “Aim To Be Damage 
Free.” That’s $5 a word, which is 
considered good even in the best 
literary circles! 

Winner of the $15 second prize 
was Charles M. Jones, extra freight 
clerk, Western Division. His entry, 
short and to the point, was: 
“Shippers Care—-Do You?” 

Frances M, Taylor, general clerk, 
Secretary’s Office, General Office, 


"There, see? ity doddy i's gptety tated 
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San Francisco, placed third in the 
annual contest. Her slogan, “Ship- 
ments Intact Bring Shippers Right 
Back,” brought her a check for $10. 

Coming close to the front money 
were runners-up Frank K. Bee- 
ston, D. W. Miller and George D. 
Fry. 

“Don’t Be a Crate Crasher,” was 
the slogan submitted by Beeston, 
who was formerly with Auditor 
Capital Expenditures. He is now 
retired. 

Miller, an engineer at Tucson, 
submitted as his entry, “Contact 
with Ease—Erase OS&D.” 

Reaching to outer space for his 
subject, Fry, SP Club, San Fran- 
cisco, placed with this slogan: “No 
Dropnik, Butnik or Sputnik—Just 
Careful Handlenik.” Whoops! 

Over 900 entries were submitted 
in this year’s contest, from points 
all over the United States and from 
such far away places as Formosa 
and South Australia. 


The Yellow Flag! 


New Safety Campaign 
Begins This Month 


Oh, Sam, what are you doing in 
the picture up there? That’s not 
safe at aH! When braking a box- 
ear, you should have one hand on 
the grab iron—not both of them on 
the wheel. And you should have 
your left foot on the grab iron. 

Of course, Sam Stewart (above), 
switchman foreman at Bayshore, 
would never attempt to use a 
power brake as pictured. He and 
the other “models” on these pages 
are doing things the wrong way 
deliberately to point out more 
dramatically the theme of the new 
“Yellow Flag” safety campaign 
beginning this month—“Knowing’s 
Not Enough.” 

Most of us know how to work 
safely and know the hazards of our 
jobs. As a matter of fact, most of 
us do work safely most of the time. 
But “Knowing’s Not Enough.” 


“I didn’t think”; “I forgot”; “1 
was only going to be a minute”; “I 
made a mistake.” These are com-~ 
mon statements after the accident 
happens. This human failure, this 
loss of safety-awareness which re- 
sults in human injury and acci- 
dents has long been a problem. 

This is what the movie “Know- 
ing’s Not Enough” is about. Pro- 
duced by U. S. Steei Corporation, 
the film is being shown to SP 
people everywhere this month. It 
is anticipated by the Safety De- 
partment that practically all oper- 
ating personnel will have seen the 
movie by the end of the year. 

Featured in the film and on the 
posters, which are being placed at 
key points around the railroad, are 
the four “Imps” which cause most 
of our accidents. They are IMPro- 
vising—“using the wrong method 
or tool”; IMPatience—“‘acting 


iMPatience: Bayshore Machinist Louis 
Meneses stands on the wrong side of the 
red line and lights a cigarette. The yel- 
low flag hanging there is to remind him 
to please wait until he’s in a safe place 
to smoke. 
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Marching right at you and carrying the word are San Francisco men (Ir) Sam 
Sagan, yardmaster; E. W. Fanning, foreman, switch engines; Fred Wagner, 
switchman; Jack Reilly, engineer; Marco Escobar, helper, Car Depariment; James 
Gannon, B&B carpenter, and Ralph Duffy, engineer. 


hastily”; IMPunity—‘the feeling 
‘ft can't happen to me’”; and 
IMPulsiveness—“‘acting without 
thinking of the consequences.” The 
models on these pages demonstrate 
the Imps. 

The Yellow Flag campaign is 
now in high gear and is gaining 
momentum as the days go by. Lo- 
cal committees have been formed 
at various points to arrange for 
showing of the film, putting up the 
posters, and arranging for “follow- 
up” safety programs, On their own 
initiative, many departments are 
making and hanging yellow flags 
in prominent places—as a constant 
reminder to proceed with caution. 

We should keep the four “Imps” 
in mind at all times—and prevent 
accidents before they happen! 

Remember — the people kind 
enough to pose fer these pictures 
know better. If’s all for “The Bul- 
letin!” c 
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IMPunity: Switchman John Walsh rides 
the footboard of a switcher near Sev- 
enth Street in San Francisco. He's not 
supposed to be there, Of course, he has 
a fine view of oncoming traffic that 
way —but if he slips, or there is a 
collision... 
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IMPulsiveness: Without looking, 
Picker Ralph Hewitt backs his 
truck into stacks of merchandise 
in the Berry Street sheds, San 
Francisco. Result: Chaos. And 
freight claims. 


IMPunity: Switchman Helper 
George Costas, Bayshore, stands 
on rail, blithely sure he won’t 
slip. “Kindly step down,” asks 
Yardmaster Curley Williams, 
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EMPunity and IMPatience are demon- 
strated by Sam Stewart as he gives the 
coupling a quick kick to align it prop- 
erly before the oncoming boxcar con- 
nects. A guy could mangle an ankle 
that way. 
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IMPulsiveness: Florence Machado, 
payroll and voucher clerk, Operating 
Department, SF, remembers suddenly 
where that lost file is — and impulsively 
stoops down to open the bottom file 
drawer, leaving the top one open. 
When she straightens up — whap! 


EMPonity: Switchman Foreman Sam 
Stewart sits astride a coupling. He is 
demonstrating a thought common to us 
all — “other guys can fall off and get 
hurt; but not.me.” Oh no? 
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IMProvising: Bayshore Machinist 
George Galding uses the wrong tools 
for the job—a hammer and a screw- 
driver! 


SP GOES TO 


An Apache Cattle Sale 


a eres Globe-Bowie local freight 
it’s called, and it runs three 
times a week through the laven- 
der-tinted desert of southwestern 
Arizona. 

Along the route, within the San 
Carlos Indian reservation, is a 
place called Calva. It isn’t really 
a town. In fact, other than some 
cattle pens and a sale ring, the only 
building within sight is our small 
six by eight foot telephone shack. 

Most of the time Calva rests 
quietly in the desert as unnoticed 
as a thirsty cactus. But twice each 
year for a few weeks the peaceful- 
ness is disturbed by thousands of 
bawling cattle, hundreds of ranch- 
ers and the piercing voice of an 
auctioneer, 


The occasion for this increased 


activity is the Apache Indian cattle 
sale usually held each spring and 
fall. 

In this cooperative effort the 
tribal members gather their cattle 
together to be auctioned off at 
sales held every Wednesday for a 
six or seven week period. 

The Apaches raise fine livestock. 
This is evident from the large 
mumber of ranchers who come 
from Texas, California and other 
neighboring states to bid on the 
healthy white-faced Herefords. 

Recognizing the advantages of 
modern methods of cattle breed- 
ing the Apaches maintain a central 
breeding association where the fin- 
est bulls are kept. From this head- 
quarters the Indian ranchers may 
obtain semen to use in the arti- 


Atop the “old corral" these ranchers give the pen full of cattle a careful looking over before 
the bidding starts. The animals seem equally interested in their prospective owners. 
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‘An Apache chef checks the beef he Is cooking. 
Not cnly are these Indians excellent ranchers 
but they are also experts in the culinary arts. 


ficial insemination of their cows. 
Since many of the Apache cattle- 
men make use of this service, 
quality herds are being developed 


throughout the reservation. 

The cattle, which are branded 
with each individual Indian 
owner’s brand, are rounded up a 
few days prior to the sale. They 
are put in feeding pens adjoining 
the sale ring where they are fed to 
gain back any weight lost during 
the roundup. And, of course, any 
additional pounds they may put on 
mean extra dollars for the Indian 
cattlemen, 


When the cattle are brought to 
the feeding pens the Indians also 
move to Calva. Setting up a small 
wickiup (teepee) village they pre- 
pare for the big sale day. Besides 
caring for the cattle, preparations 
include slaughtering a beef which 
is roasted-and served free to the 
buyers, their families and any ob- 
servers who happen to be around. 


In Tucson, 180 miles to the 
southwest, SP also prepares for 
the Apache cattle sales. George 
Shaffer, district freight agent, and 
H. C. “Doc” Chase, trainmaster, 
estimate the number of cattle cars 
which will be needed to transport 
the livestock and arrange for the 
cars’ delivery to the sale site. Dur- 
ing the six-week period as many 
as 165 carloads of cattle may be 
shipped on Southern Pacific. 


On sale days George and “Doc” 


SP catile cars are lined up at Calva waiting to be loaded with the newly purchased livestock. 
A part of the Indians’ temporary wickiup village can be seen in the foreground. 


In front of our telephone shack at Calva, 
George Shaffer (left), district freight agent, 
discusses livestock contract with Shipper Darrel! 
Zwang (right) as Art Rutka, TF&PA-Tucson, 
looks on. 


drive out to Calva to sell the buyers 
on shipping their cattle via our 
railroad and aiso to assist in pre- 
paring livestock contracts and 
shipping instructions. 

George and “Doc” have made 
many friends among the ranchers. 
They can frequently be found chat- 
ting with the cattkemen about most 
any subject from “how the cattle 
look this year” to “how fishing is 
in the Gulf of California.” 

Early on the day of the saic the 
Globe-Bowie local drops off the 
cattle cars at Calva. Later in the 
morning one of our diesel switch- 
ers and its crew arrives to switch 
the cars for loading. 

The sales, which usually begin 
around 9-a.m,, offer-a colorful 
flimpse of the modern west. The 
top rail of the sale ringcorral is 
packed with jean-clad men and 
women. 

As the first group of cattle are 
driven into the ring the auction- 
eer’s voice booms out. ea 
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“Who'll give-a ten, give-a ten, 
give-a ten, ... got te-e-n. ... 
Will ya make it fifteen-a, fifteen-a 
... gotta fifteen-a, who’H-a make 
it seventeen, make-a seventeen, 
gotta seventeen, gimmie eighteen, 
gotta eighteen, who’ll-a give-a 
nineteen... make it nineteen... 
going at eighteen, going once, twice 

. soid to Billi Moller for eight- 
een,” the auctioneer chants. 


The "chow line" is a popular place after the 
sale is over. Nothing like a home-made biscuit, 
a chunk of roast beef and spuds and gravy— 
especially when it's eaten out in the desert 
sunshine and you have a fin cup full of strong 
black coffee to wash if down. 


The tndian-raised Herefords are driven into our cattle cars fo begin their journey. Prior to 
loading, the cars are thoroughly cleaned and the ficors covered with fresh sand. 


One of the Indian clerks marks 
down “39 head sold to Bill Moller 
at $18.00 per hundred weight.” 
Other Indians on horseback drive 
the cattle out onto the giant scales. 
A new bunch is brought in and an- 
other transaction begins, 

A stranger to the sale ring could 
have difficulty in following the 
bidding. Just a wink of the eye, a 
raised eyebrow or a nod of the 
head can mean a rancher is raising 
the bid. (Never sneeze at one of 
these sales—you might end up in 
the cattle business!) 


As the sale continues through- 
out the morning the Apache men 
watch from the sidelines as their 
cattle are run through the ring. 
Their faces, void of any expres- 
sion, hide the feelings of anxiety 
they must have as they listen to the 
auctioneer sell their animals. 

The Apache women, dressed in 
bright colored blouses and long 
skirts, sit in pick-up trucks seek~ 
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ing escape from the hot desert sun. 
The Indian children play close to 
their mothers quite unaware of 
what is going on in the nearby sale 
ring, 

By the time the sale ends, usu- 
ally around noon, the savory aroma 
from the food being cooked by the 
Indians has floated to the ring. As 
the last group of cattle are run out 
everyone anxiously heads for the 
chowline. 


The Apache men cook the food 
in large iron kettles placed on hot 
coals, The menu usually includes 
roast beef, beef stew, mashed po- 
tatoes, beans, strong black coffee 
and huge doughy biscuits. In order 
to bake the biscuits, hot coals must 
also be put on the lids of the 
kettles, making a sort of impro- 
vised oven. 

Only after all the cattle buyers 
and the Apache men have eaten do 
the Indian women start through 
the line. 
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ft's 9 day at Calva, Arizona for these SP men. From teft to tight, Brakemen James Sortomme 
and John Rice, Trainmaster H. C. "Doc" Chase, Brakeman Fred Jones, Conductor Carl Bishop 


and Fireman Felton Kelly. 


John Ellison, veteran SP engineer, waits to 
switch the cattle cars for loading. 


After chow is over, our switcher 
crew connects the diesel to the 
cattle cars and brings them up 
along the loading chutes, 


The cattle, which have been di- - 


vided into separate pens according 
to buyers, are driven into the cars. 
Empty tin cans tied on a wire are 
jangled by the Indian boys to en- 
courage some of the more stubborn 
cows to get aboard. 

The number of carloads shipped 
ranges from 18 to 40 depending on 
how many cattle are sold during 
the day. 

The loading is usually completed 
shortly before the sun sinks be- 
hind the San Carlos Mountains. 
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The Globe-Bowie local freight has 
stopped just up the line a way 
waiting for the cattle to be loaded. 
As soon as the cattle are ready to 
go, the train hooks on to the cars 
and starts out. 


With the cattle on their way, the 
ranchers leave, the Indians go 
back to their reservation homes, 
the switcher and its crew head 
back for Bowie and again Calva, 
Arizona, is left as quiet and peace- 
ful as the warm desert breeze 
which whispers around it. 


SP Employes 
Help Fight Fire 


HORTLY after 5 a.m. on the 

morning of January 4, a fire 
was discovered in one of the build- 
ings on the old air base at Deming, 
New Mexico. It soon raged out of 
control and was very close to a 
large cotton yard. 

Disregarding high winds, below 
freezing temperature, rain and 
sleet, Carl Hogland, roadmaster, 
and Bill Grubb, section foreman 
and their men joined in the fight 
to prevent what could have been a 
very disastrous fire. 

In a letter to our president, offi- 
cials of the cotton yard praised 
these Rio Grande Division men for 
their efforts in helping to control 
the blaze. 
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McDowell Moves Up; 
Succeeded by Ball 


FFECTIVE January 1, E. A. 

McDowell, formerly first as- 
sistant manager of personnel, was 
appointed assistant to vice presi- 
dent, reporting to B. F. Biaggini, 
with responsibility for handling 
the position evaluation and salary 
administration program. 

The employment office, headed 
by H. W. Myers, supervisor, has 
been transferred from the Operat- 
ing Department to the Executive 
Department, and is now under Mc- 
Dowell’s jurisdiction. 

Succeeding McDowell as first as- 
sistant manager of personnel, was 
C. A, Ball, Jr., formerly an assist- 
ant manager of personnel. 

McDowell began his career with 
SP in 1926 as station clerk on the 
Coast Division. He was named 
chief clerk of the personnel de- 
partment in 1944 and in 1945 he 
was appointed assistant to the 
manager of personnel. Two years 
jJater he was advanced to assistant 
manager. 

Ball started with SP in 1936 asa 
locomotive fireman on the Tucson 
Division, He was promoted to en- 
gineer in 1942 and to road foreman 
of engines in 1947. Later the same 
year he was transferred to the 
personnel department in San Fran- 
cisco. © 


SP First Aid Group 
Takes ‘Refresher Course 


‘HIS month, members of the 
San Francisco Southern Pacific 
first aid detachment will receive 9 
to 15 hours of refresher training in 
first aid, and will learn several 
new techniques. 
Our first aid detachment in San 
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NIMBLE-FINGERED Ethe! Greene, head 
comptometer operator at 33 Berry Street 
in San Francisce, Coast Division, retired 
after 31 years’ service. 


Francisco numbers about 40 peo- 
ple. They are trained to give first 
aid in case of disaster—earth- 
quake, explosion, bombing, fire, 
ete. All members of the detachment 
have received at least the 10 hours 
of training necessary for the Red 
Cross Standard First Aid Certifi- 
cate. Most of them are also quali- 
fied first aid instructors, which 
means an additional 16 hours of 
advanced first aid training. 

The responsibilities of the first 
aid detachment include the teach- 
ing of first aid classes to SP em- 
ployes by the instructor-members 
and periodic driils by all members 
of the detachment in hypothetical 
emergencies such as the evacuation 
of wounded in a large-scale plant 
explosion, 

Making the arrangements for the 
January refresher course was Ray 
Guilfoyle, chief clerk, Special 
Agents Office. Elmer Ortega, as- 
sistant to geologist, Land Depart- 
ment, and William Gaul, assistant 
chief clerk, revising bureau, 
Freight Accounts, were scheduled 
to assist the Red Cross instructor. 
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Teenagers Operate Small Companies 
To Learn Big Business Principles 


SP Sponsors Junior Achievement Program 


EYE hear of the Klip-Stick 
Company in Portland, Oregon? 
Or Jasco Enterprises in Salt Lake 
City? 

And there are the JA Novelty, 
Guild Craft, and Superior Prod- 
ucts Companies in San Francisco. 
Sputniks Unlimited is another one 
and it’s located in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 

These concerns, sponsored by 
Southern Pacific, are part of the 
National Junior Achievement pro- 
gram which gives teenagers prac- 
tical experience in operating little 
“big businesses.” 

Each of the junior-sized com- 
panies is made up of about a 
dozen high school students who 
manufacture and sell products 
ranging from hand lotion to Dingle- 
Dangles (a ribbon line and minia- 
ture clothes pins used to display 
Christmas cards). 


Teenage Tycoons 

Operating as officials of a regu- 
lar company these teenage tycoons 
sell stock, produce and market 
their products and, if there is a 
profit, pay dividends to their stock 
holders. 

During the past eight years SP 
has taken part in this youth pro- 
gram and at the present time 19 of 
our employes are serving as ad- 
visors for the six Junior Achieve- 
ment companies we sponsor. 

Advisors for Sputniks Unlimited, 
in San Jose are Carl Fleishman, 
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local freight, William Patterson, 
district passenger traffic and 
Wayne Fuller, district freight traf- 
fic. These SP men have directed 
their group of teenagers in manu- 
facturing flower arrangement 
plates which resemble “sputniks.” 


Other Companies 


The Portland, Oregon, company 
produces a handy gadget in the 
form of a litterbag holder for use 
in autos. It’s made of plastic and 
attaches under the dashboard with 
suction cups. Advising this group 
of young businessmen and women 
are Gordon Klope, district freight 
office—Portland, Kenneth Kirby, 
Portland purchasing department, 
and Don Williams, passenger traf- 
fic——public relations—Portland. 

In Salt Lake City, the Junior 
Achievement Company is spon- 
sored jointly by Southern Pacific 
and the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad. Our advisor for this 
group, which marketed Christmas 
gift-wrap last year, is Kenneth 
Cook, general traffic office—Salt 
Lake City. 

In San Francisco, where we 
sponsor three companies, Fred 
Hoffman, auditor freight accounts, 
serves as coordinating advisor for 
the three groups, He also is an 
advisor for the JA Novelty Com- 
pany which so far this school year 
has made hand lotion, marketed 
school-color ball point pens and 
the earlier mentioned “Dingle- 
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Dangles.” Assisting Fred with this 
company are Frank Kearns, freight 
industrial department, Charles 
Cross, auditor disbursements, and. 
Herbert Matthew, auditor freight 
accounts, 

Superior Products, another of 
the companies we sponsor in San 
Francisco, produce a powder for 
cleaning silverware. SP advisors 
for this group are Joseph Pacelli, 
auditor disbursements, James Har- 
ker, freight traffic, Clayton Ellis, 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company 
and Ernest Jackson, land depart- 
ment. 


Principles Learned 


Don Compton, John Keleher and 
Eugene Sullivan of the San Fran- 
cisco accounting department and 
Clifford Bottjen, Pacifie Motor 
Trucking Company, are advisors 
to the Guild-Craft Company. This 
concern successfully marketed a 
small plastic tree for use as a 
holder for women’s earrings. 


We are proud of the high school 
students who make up the com~ 
panies we sponsor. Their enthusi- 
asm to learn principles of good 
business is a just reward to our SP 
men who give freely of their own 
time to serve as advisors to these 
young people. 


For distinguished service to boy- 
hood, Tom Williams, special pay 
roll accountant, General Office, and 
Howard Watts, chief clerk, Ogden, 
were presented with Silver Beaver 
awards by the Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America this month. 
This is the highest award given to 
adult Scout officials by the council, 
Dave Jacoby, chief clerk, Dining 
Car Department, was similarly 
honored last year, 
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Activity on the tracks almost a mile away can 
be seen on the TV receiving sef located in the 
yardmaster's tower. 


‘Extra Eyes’ Tested 
In LA Freight Yard 


NEW “low-level light” indus- 

trial television system was re- 
cently tested in our Los Angeles 
yards. 

Our general yardmaster, sitting 
in his glass control tower high 
above the center of the two-mile- 
long Taylor freight car classifica- 
tion yard, could see activity on the 
tracks almost a mile away. 

Although SP has been testing 
the use of “extra eyes” in the form 
of closed circuit TV since 1954, the 
big problem has been the expen- 
sive floodlighting usualy neces- 
sary to obtain a clear picture. 

With the recently tested equip- 
ment, representatives of the manu- 
facturer say no extra lighting is 
necessary. In fact, during prelimi- 
nary testing in the east, fireflies 
caused some trouble by blinking 
their tail lights too near the camera 
Jens. Even that small amount of 
light washed out the picture. 
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Coming right at you at eye {evel is crop dusting airptane. The pilot is spraying cotton fields 


with a certain chemical that will cause the feaves to wither and drop from the bush, allowing 


the cotton bolls to remain for easier picking. 


Our Land In San Joaquin Valley 
Is Producing Crops For Nation 


T is noon in Huron. 

Three men with sun-browned 
faces are eating lunch in a main 
street restaurant. They speak ab- 
sorbedly of cotton, barley, rice, 
alfalfa, and of water and irriga- 
tion. They look like farmers. They 
talk like farmers. But they are 
railroad men. 

They are, in a sense, overseers 
of Southern Pacifie’s 150,000 acres 
of agricultural land in the San 
Joaquin Valley. 

The man now pushing aside his 
empty plate and reaching for his 
pipe is Jim van Loben Sels. He is 
an agronomist—an expert in land 
management, Flanking him.at the 
table are his assistants, Field 
Agents Ted Longseth and Ralph 
Bissett. 

These three gentlemen don’t see 
each other too often—maybe three 
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or four times a month. The terri-~ 
tory they cover is too vast for 
daily meetings. Most of their hours 
are spent outdoors, which accounts 
for their brown faces and good 
health. Their offices are in their 
hats, 

The agricultural land we own in 
San Joaquin Valley is leased to 
individual farmers, agricultural 
companies specializing in certain 
crops, and others, in parcels of 
land ranging from 30 acres to 30,- 
000 acres each. 

The lessees furnish the labor 
and equipment, harvest their own 
crops and arrange for the sale of 
their products, Rent paid to South- 
ern Pacific varies from 10% to 
25% of the lessees’ income, de- 
pending on soil productivity, farm- 
ing and irrigation costs, 

Jim, Ted and Ralph work closely 
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Fleet of cotton 
picking machines 
move steadily 
through the fields 
of San Joaquin 
Valley. We average 
between 30,000- 
35,000 bales of cot- 
ton annually on 
our land, 


with these lessees in a liaison ca- 
pacity between them and our com- 
pany. The field staff act as “watch- 
dogs” for our interests. They make 
regular inspections of the lands. 
They are experts in estimating 
crop yields. They make annual 
crop maps so we know what each 
of our lessees is harvesting, Ap- 


Comparing agricultural notes at Huron are 
Field Agents Ted Longseth, left, and Ralph 
Bissett. These men, experts in their field, serve 
the antire valley. 


praising, lease renewals and rec- 
ommendations concerning new 
agricultural developments consti- 
tute an important part of their 
work. 


For example, that morning van 
Loben Sels had had an appoint- 
ment with a gentleman in Delano 
who wanted to lease some of our 
land. The land the prospective ten- 
ant had in mind is presently un- 
developed but he feels that he can 
find water on it. Jim will check 
the soil and investigate thoroughly 
before he will decide whether or 
not to recommend the lease. 


After lunch, Jim was to drive 
to Fresno where he had an appoint- 
ment with an elderly farmer who 
has long been one of our lessees. 
The farmer has suffered a stroke, 
He wants to know if he can turn 
his lease over to his nephew when 
his current lease expires. Jim will 
interview the nephew later and 
will check his qualifications, ex- 
perience and financial status before 
determining whether or not to 
recommend the transfer of the 
lease. 


Jim sends a comprehensive re- 
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port monthly on conditions in the 
valley to his “boss,” Louis Frand- 
sen, land commissioner in San 
Francisco, who is directly responsi- 
ble for the success of this agricul- 
tural program. 

Sandy~haired Jim has been with 
our company for seven years. He 
graduated from the University of 
California in 1935 with a degree 
in economics, His hobbies, like 
his work, keep him outdoors. He 


MANY FARMS LIKE THIS ONE ARE OPERATED ON SP-OWNED LAND. 


enjoys fishing and hunting. (His 
wife tries in vain to convince him 
that his hobby should be garden- 
ing.) The van Loben Sels are 
proud of their son, Jim, Jr., who 
is now in his second year at West 
Point; and of their daughter, 
Christina, who is taking pre-nurs- 
ing courses at the University of 
California at Davis. 

As an SP agronomist, Jim roams 
the entire San Joaquin Valley to 
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speak with and advise our tenants. 
Field Agents Longseth and Bissett 
divide the valley between them. 
Ted covers Kern County. Ralph's 
territory includes Kings and Fresno 
counties. 

The biggest problem confronting 
farmers in San Joaquin Valley is 
water. By a quirk of nature, the 
valley receives very little rainfall 
during the year. Each winter, 
heavy rains pelt the coastal areas 


MONSTERS LIKE THIS ARE USED TO LEVEL LAND PRIOR TO PLANTING. 


of California. Heavy winds carry 
these rainstorms up over the Coast 
Range Mountains, push them high 
above — and across —-San Joaquin 
Valley and deposit them in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. The val- 
ley is thus by-passed; and a mere 
5 to 7 inches fall there annually. 
Geographically, San Joaquin 
Valley is shaped something like a 
shallow V. At the bottom of the 
v is Fresno Slough, roughly the 


SILHQUETTED IN LATE AFTERNOON SUN {S$ RICE HARVESTER. 
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Agronomist Jim van Loben Sels stands beside 
water pump, above. Water you see coming 
through pipe is being drawn from thousands 
of feet deep in the earth. Preponderance of 
water from this pump has been diverted and 
is used to trrigate adjacent tands, See method 
used, at right, 


dividing line between the east side 
and west side of the valley. The 
east side is irrigated by the San 
Joaquin and Kings rivers. The 
west side has no rivers to irrigate 
its land. Most of our 150,000 acres 
are on the west side. What do 
farmers there do for water? 

They drill for it, 

They plumb the inner depths of 
the earth, where untold thousands 
of years ago water had seeped. 
Some of the drills penetrate 2,000- 
3,000 feet before they strike an 
adequate supply of water, The 
water they draw from these under- 
ground sources is not of the finest 
quality—but it is wet and it must 
be used. Once water has been 
found, the pumps (usually 200- 
300 horsepower) are rarely turned 
off. Droning sounds of the pumps 
are heard on the west side of the 
valley around the clock. 


Southern Pacific is directly in- 
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terested in development of addi- 
tional irrigation water for its lands, 
and participates actively in organi- 
zations working toward that end. 

For example, Agronomist van 
Loben Sels is a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Feather River 
Project Association; is a member 
of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, water resources committee; 
and is a director of Westlands 
Water District. Goal of these or- 
ganizations is to see that sufficient 
water is imported into the valley. 

However, the water problem 
notwithstanding, the crops of San 
Joaquin Valley are among the 
finest in the United States. 


There are several reasons for 
this, The soil of the valley is rich. 
The days are long and sun-filled. 
And most important: the farms 
are well run, The latest in modern 
planting and harvesting equipment 
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is used, The crops are farmed sci- 
entifically. Constant study is being 
made to discover new and better 
methods of crop growing. 

For example, the University of 
California (on a large plot of land 
the use of which we donated) is 
trying to develop a drought-re- 
sistant grass in the valley—a grass 
that will serve as grazing food for 
livestock and a grass that will 
serve to keep the dust down. 

Crops harvested in the valley 
are varied and plentiful. The great- 
est acreage is devoted to grain 
crops—mainly barley. Other crops 
include cotton (an average of 30- 
35,000 bales annually on our land), 
sugar beets, alfalfa, alfalfa seed 
(which is shipped east to grow 
better crops there), rice, melons, 
potatoes, carrots, and sweet po- 
tatoes. 

A crop increasing in importance 
is the lowly castor bean, It was 
found to be excellent in the use 
of lubricating high-speed aircraft 
engines, 

An interesting sight these days 
in the valley is the crop dusters. 
These little airplanes zoom along 
at six-foot levels, spraying insecti- 
eide, or planting barley, rice and 
alfalfa by air. They also spray the 
cotton plants with a substance 
that defoliates the plants. The 
jJeaves are withered and fall to the 
ground, leaving the cotton easier 
to pick, 

The tenants on our 150,000 acre- 
age keep up with all these modern 
trends in farming. 

Jim, Ted and Ralph are on 
hand to aid when they are needed. 
They of course like to see the 
farms prosper. The better the 
farms do on our land in San 
Joaquin Valley, the more income 
we receive. 
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Cc. R. Tinkler Retires; 
Others Advanced 


Chester R. Tinkler, valuation of- 
ficer in the engineering depart- 
ment, San Francisco, retired last 
month after 36 years’ service with 
Southern Pacific. Succeeding him 
is Ethan J. G. Allen who was for- 
merly valuation engineer. 

Tinkler began his career with 
SP in 1921 as an assistant engineer 
on the Coast Division. The follow- 
ing year he transferred to the 
valuation department. In 1947 he 
was promoted to the position of 
assistant valuation engineer and in 
1952 he was appointed valuation 
officer. 

Allen, the new valuation offi- 
cer, entered service on the North- 
western Pacific Railroad as a 
rodman in 1913. After serving as 
chainman and instrumentman he 
transferred to the valuation de- 
partment in 1917. Following serv- 
ice in the armed forces he returned 
to the valuation department as 
assistant engineer and was pro- 
moted to assistant valuation engi- 
neer in 1952 and to valuation engi- 
neer in 1955. 

Jack E. Hebbron, formerly tax 
engineer has been appointed to 
succeed Allen. Hebbron entered 
service in the valuation department 
in 1927 as a draftsman. From that 
time until his present appointment 
he served as assistant engineer, 
senior assistant tax engineer and 
tax engineer. 

The position of tax engineer, for- 
merly held by Hebbron, has been 
abolished and a new position of 
assistant valuation engineer has 
been created. Leo Gunderson, for- 
merly electrical and mechanical 
engineer, has been appointed to 
the new position. He has been with 
our company since 1922. 
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SP Family at Home 


By GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN and LOU RICHARDSON 
Nationally known writers and consultants on foods 


WORLD'S BEST SPAGHETTI 


H AVE you always thought of 
spaghetti as being strictly 
Italian? Then here’s news for you. 
It comes from Judy Zografos from 
the office of your “SP Bulletin”! 
Judy says that if you’ve never eat- 
en spaghetti as the Greeks fix it, 
you just don’t know what’s good. 


SPAGHETTI ~ GREEK WAY 


Put 2 or 3 spoonfuls of olive oil 
into a skillet. In the hot oil brown 
a cut-up onion and a pound of 
ground chuck. Keep stirring, so 
that all the bits of meat are evenly 
cooked, Next put in 2 cans of 
tomato sauce; % teaspoon cinna- 
mon; a pinch of oregano; plus salt 
and pepper and any other season- 
ings you like. Let this simmer on 
low heat for an hour or so, stirring 
occasionally, and adding water as 
the sauce cooks down. 


When the hour is almost up, 
cook a half-pound package of 
spaghetti. Drain. Sprinkle grated 
Romano or Parmesan cheese on a 
platter. Over it put a layer of 
spaghetti, then more cheese, more 
spaghetti. Finally take a cube of 
butter and melt it over high heat 
until it bubbles up and turns 
brown. Set the butter aside. Pour 
the meat sauce over the spaghetti 
and cheese, and on top of it pour 
the browned butter. 

The butter seeps down through 
the sauce and gives a wonderful 
taste, Don’t forget the cinnamon. It 
has a lot to do with the unusual 
flavor, 

“Well, that’s it,” says Judy. 
“Happy Greek Spaghetti to you!” 
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And happy eating to you, Judy. 
We hope you enjoy your new Cali- 
fornia cookbook! 


EMERGENCY CASSEROLE 


It’s a good idea to keep a can of 
roast beef on hand, together with 
a can of cream of mushroom soup 
and a package of noodles. When 
Dad phones he is bringing an extra, 
it’s easy to bolster up a meal with 
an emergency casserole. Just boil 
2 cups of noodles until tender, 
drain, add the canned roast beef 
and the mushroom soup. Season 
to taste. Pour the mixture into a 
casserole, and bake at 350° about 
25 minutes, until browned. Good 
eating! 


HAVE YOU TRIED... 


* Hang one of those bathroom 
stocking dryers (the kind with 
plastic clothespins attached) be- 
hind the kitchen door to hold plas- 
tic bags of various sizes, You can 
see at a glance which size bag you 
want, 

© Store cracker crumbs or bread 
crumbs in an empty salt carton 
with pouring spout: Easy to pour 
out the amount of crumbs you 
want. Why not spray the outside of 
the container with paint, and deco- 
rate it in some “crumby” way? 


TASTY BISCUITS 


Good trick for, refreshment time is to have 
ready a package of biscuit mix, plus cream, 
sugar, and raisins to make sweet scone-type 
biscuits, About 20 minutes before coffee is to 
be served, whisk up those biscuits, drop them 
on a.baking sheet, and bake as usual, When 
ready, pass the baking shaet around for’ folks 
to help thernselves. 
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GOOD LUCK fo these Western Division 
men who retired recently, Baggageman 
Myron Hobson, left, served our company 
40 years, and Brakeman Grover Mahone's 
career with SP spanned 44 years. 


FIFTY-THREE YEARS of accident-free serv~ 
ice with our company ended last month 
with the retirement of Joseph Hellinge, 
upholsterer of Sacramento General 
Shops. Joe‘s entire railroad career was 
spent in the upholstery shop. 


HERBERT MILLER, 
engineer, Portland 
Division, retired 
after serving SP 
more than 45 
years, 


lyn, Orogon, retired after 44 yours with 
SP. “Vic took on active part in all em- 
ploye activities und was an enthusiastic 
worker for safety. 


OLD FRIENDS RETIRE. Chories Richardson, center, assistant chief clerk, and Karl 
Erieksen, right, special accountant, both of the Passenger Accounting Department, 
Son Francisce, retired December 31 after fong service. Richardson worked 48 years 
for us and Evickson's careor spanned 44 years. Congratulating them is George 
Trabert, auditer of passenger accounts, Both retirees were honored at a farewell 
dinner on January 10. 


Stranded Indian Family 
Aided By SP Employes 


SEVEN- YEAR-OLD Indian 

girl, cold and shivering, 
crawled from a boxcar in the Rose- 
ville yards on the afternoon of 
December 30 and appealed to a 
nearby worker for aid. Her fam- 
ily, she said, had been in the SP 
boxcar for two and one half days 
without food or warmth. Her 
mother was sick. 

SP Investigator Elwocd Rhodes 
was notified. He found the Earl 
Stone family sitting on the ground 
near the boxcar. There were five 
of them; the parents and three 
small children. The father told 
Rhodes his family was attempting 
to make its way back to the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation in Mon- 
tana, after working in the Los 
Angeles area. They were cold and 
hungry. 

Investigator Rhodes immediately 
took the family to a hotel, fed 
them, and arranged for their 
breakfast the following morning. 

Meanwhile, local railroaders, 
headed by J. Frank Young, chair- 
man of the Switchmens Union, and 
Ruth Ann Clark, secretary to the 
assistant terminal superintendent, 
took up a collection. They raised 
$231 for the family within hours. 

LeRoy Wright, assistant terminal 
superintendent, arranged rail 
transportation for the Earl Stones 
and hosted them at his home until 
their train left. Warm clothing for 
the children was purchased with 
the remainder of the money. 

When the Stones left, they were 
smiling. It was New Year’s Eve. 


United States Savings Bonds are 
your best buy. They work for you 
24 hours a day, and they grow 
while you sleep. 
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STEVE A. KEOGH, clerk in the superin- 
tendent’s office at Ogden, retired after 
serving our company 40 years. 


BEST WISHES! 


Engagements, Marriages 


Married: LeRoy Sites, Jr. clerk, 
Western Division, to Mary Medellin, L. 
D. Carter, conductor, to Winnie Kemp, 
both Shasta Division; Juanita MeDoug- 
all, roadmaster's clerk, Shasta Division, 
to Raymond Carver. 


CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Sons to: Ronald Stamp, signalman, 
Western Division; Anita Mei, stenog- 
rapher, Shasta Division; Sam Kammer- 
er, sheetmetal worker, Sacramento 
Shops; Dixie West, typist, Assist. Gen. 
Auditors Office, 

Daughters to: C. D. McGee, drafts- 
man; John Chumley, assistant engineer, 
both Western Division; D. P. Capovilla, 
Todman, and his wife, Verna, steno, 
both of Shasta Division, 


MOVING UP! 


Transfers and Promotions 
in Our SP Family 


PASSENGER ACCOUNTS: Harold Hodge, 
to chief clerk, miscellaneous bureau; 
Charles Teal, to assistant chief elerk, 
foreign interline bureau; Don Compton, 
3r., transferred to special accountant; 
all in San Francisco. 


FREIGHT CLAIM DEPARTMENT: W. B. 
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Wiley, to assistant to freight claim 
agent, with headquarters in Los An- 
geles, a newly created position. 

LAW DEPARTMENT: Alan C, Furth, to 
assistant to general counsel, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 

SP PIPE LINES, IN E. W. Hale, to 
chief operator-deliveryman, with head- 
quarters in Imperial, California. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: Joseph Holmes, 
to assistant editor, News Bureau, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 

OPERATING: H. M. McRae, to assist- 
ant system examiner, with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. 

MOTIVE POWER: T. B, Wagner, to 
road foreman of Engines, with head- 
quarters in Dunsmuir. 


THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: Lewis Daymond, 
machinist; Rudolph Hoffman, engineer; 
sam Parnis, painter helper; Carrol 
‘Tarkington, telegrapher; Fred Volkers, 
switchman; Gold Wheat, roundhouse 
foreman; Robert White, conductor. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Russell Bak~- 
er, freight carman; Francisco Espinoza, 
section foreman; Robert McKinnon, 
clerk; Ernest Weger, carpenter; Daniel 
Smith, section foreman, 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Edwin Ander- 


HAPPY RETIREMENT is wished for John 
Matlean, leit, engineer, Western Divisi 
who served us 47 years without a 
lost-time Injury; and to smiling Cliff De- 
Witt, engineer with the Western Division 
atso, who worked nearly 40 years with 
SP before making his last run. 


ATTORNEY E. 1. H, BISSINGER, Pacific 
Electric Railway, retired after nearly 35 
years with our company. His plans now 
include considerable hunting and fishing. 


son, machinist: John Blom, machinist; 
Iver Paul Burk, boilermaker; Arthur 
Carlson, machinist foreman; Jesus Es- 
pinoza, machinist helper. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Thomas 
Bryan, conductor; Jose de Ja Rosa, 
blacksmith helper; Robert Fogle, engi- 
neer; William Hart, clerk; Cruz Ramir- 
€z, carman. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Walter Coons, 
agent; Clair Cooper, engineer; Anna 
Durand, telephone operator; Eimer 
Earp, carman painter; Francis Kelly, 
ear inspector; John Lowry, conductor: 
Darrel Pelham, engineer; Edward 
Queen, agent; Dana Rogers, agent; 
Charles Stamp, car oiler; Andy War- 
bingion, sweeper-watchman, 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Harold Kesler, 
machinist; Thomas McAllister, biack- 
smith; Lewis Rose, machinist. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Lawrence Hu- 
ston, machinist foreman; Vincenzo 
Isola, section foreman; William Peel, 
brakeman; Emilio Sei, carman, 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Charles Baker, 
clerk-baggageman; Louis Brown, con- 
ductor; William Jackson, car foreman; 
Charles Nelson, B&B painter; Albert 
Olson, hostler helper; Martin Orr, car- 
man; Raymond Parker, agent; John 
Wendlandt, machinist helper. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Henry Burns, sta- 
tionary engineer; Ray Christensen, 
switechman; Clarence Hale, engineer. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Cipriano Alvarez, 
carman; Chester Beattie, section fore- 
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VICTOR LENSKY, center, engineer, Salt Luke Division, retired after 40 years’ railroad- 
ing, 37 of them with Southern Pacific. On hand to congratulate him at conclusion of 
lust run were (I-t) Roundhouse Foreman E. W. Stewart, General Shop Foreman H. A. 
Henderson, Master Mechanic R. kL. Smith, Assistant Superintendent D. W. Tanner, 
Assistant Trainmaster George Huey and Fireman James Tooley. 


man; Daniel Cady, carman; Robin Cal- 
lerman, switchman; Lawrence Gamotis, 
engineer; James Sparks, red cap; Ralph 
Tonner, engineer, 

WESTERN DIVISION: William Blan- 
chard, industry clerk; Edmund Byrne, 
engineer;; John Donegan, “engineer; 
William Lawshe, machinist; Edgar 
Lockwood, telegrapher; Clifford Martin, 
telegrapher; Anna McCaffrey, assistant 
cashier; Leland McCutcheon, engineer; 
Garrett Moore, section foreman; George 
Turner, carman; George Vaught, 
switchman; Andros Vlassis; carman 
helper: Evar Wenburg, senior switch~ 
men's timekeeper. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Roy Bettersworth, 
interchange clerk; Sung Whang, jani- 
tor; Ralph Tracy, general foreman — 
freight car repairs; Mannel Villalba, 
track laborer; Hugh Moor, design engi- 
neer; George Meyers, typist-clerk; Al- 
fred Lazenby, car runner and check 
clerk, 

MISCELLANEQUS: Eugene Kiley, head 
clerk, Auditor of Pay Roll Accounts, 
General Office; Isabel Placencia, scrap 
cutter, El Paso Stores; Estevan Rod- 
tiguez, store laborer, El Paso Stores; 
Grace May Jordan, nurse, General Hos- 
pital; Perey Wright, lounge car attend- 
ant, Dining Car Department; Francis 
Silva, head clerk, Auditor of Pay Roll 
Accounts, General Office. 
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OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 


PORTLAND DIVISION: Edgar Tullis, 
clerk; Arlie Deshon, brakeman: George 
Tolson, section foreman; Charles 
Amato, machinist helper. Pensioners: 
Charles Eastman, switchman; Harold 
Holland, trucker; Arthur Mullin, cash- 
ier; Robert Sellers, conductor; Henry 
Stump, machinist. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Joseph Dimich, 
track laborer. Pensioners: Frank Buck, 
conductor; Alexander Candella, head 
rec, & del. clerk; Joe Cunha, stower; 
David Gould, conductor; John Per- 
Jando, carman helper; William Peter- 
sen, freight handler; Earl Reid, engi- 
neer; William Thompson, patrolman. 


SHASTA DIVISION: Arthur Eichorn, 
freight agent; R. T. Gates, engineer. 
Pensioners: Edward Imhoff, conductor; 
Curtis Sanford, B&B foreman; Arthur 
Selby, engineer, 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: Pensioners: 
William Fotopoulos, machinist heiper; 
Frank Johnson, switehman;: Jobn 
Spicker, section laborer. 


LOS ANCELES DIVISION: George Waits, 
accident clerk; Levi Christensen, car- 
man; Orville Dickerson, clerk; Leonard 
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Grace, engineer; Frederick Hornback, 
conductor; Edward Kistler, engineer; 
Thomas Snyder, switchman. Pension- 
ers: Antonio Amato, track walker; 
Jesse Faler, brakeman; Alfred Gron- 
dahl, switchman; Jack Head, fireman; 
Carl Metzger, clerk; Maximilian Meyer, 
signal maintainer; Charles Prothero, 
electrician. 


LOS ANGELES SHOP Pensioners: 
Samuel Whitten, engineer; Joseph 
Bruggemann, machinist helper; Charles 
Burke, passenger carman; Joseph 
Cronin, boilermaker; Daniel Currier, 


-freight carman; Clyde Golladay, ma~- 


chinist; Joseph Kinkade, machinist; 
Felix Vecchione, upholsterer. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Pensioners: 
William Craze, electrical foreman; 
Richard Jordan, engineer; George 
Yaeger, agent-telegrapher. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Frederick 
Foster, general foreman foundries; 
William Land, draftsman; Henry 
Obrok, laborer. Pensioners: Gaitano 
Giovingo, boilermaker; Peter Grego, 
machinist helper; Fred Nieman, elec- 
trician: John Uren, clerk; Frederick 
Valentine, coremaker; Henry Weir, 
blacksmith. 

COAST DIVISION: Paul Henchey, 
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clerk; Lawrence Heffner, switchman. 
Pensioners: Lou Baker, freight picker; 
Alonzo Bender, telegrapher; Thomas 
Cahill, engineer; Bert Kneebone, black- 
smith; Louis Overstreet, brakeman; 
George Rubottom, engineer; William 
Shafer, conductor: George Shelby, asst. 
sheetmetal worker and pipefitter fore- 
man; Harry Spencer, engineer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: John Gia- 
chino, machinist helper. Pensioners: 
Henry Reimer, freight carman; Morris 
Krombeck, telegrapher. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: Edwin 
Bunch, engineer; Charles Clark, ma- 
chinist; Pilar Herrera, track walker. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Thomas Casso, car inspector; Francis 
Dockery, engineer. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Pensioners: 
Carl Collette, machinist; Lewis Grey, 
carpenter; Phile Phillips, engineer. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Homer Meuter, as- 
sistant civil engineer, General Office. 
Pensioners: Edward Drake, chief engi- 
neer, SPSS Lines; Genevieve Beane, 
advisory director for women, General 
Office; Hugh Ellison, assistant to super- 
intendent of steamers, Steamer Div.; 
Marion Clemy Macdonald, chief nurse, 
General Hospital, San Francisco. 
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ON THE VETERANS’ HONOR ROLL 


CONGRATULATIONS fo [I-r) Charles (Marv) Stevens, BRE supervisor, Portland, who 
retired efter 4] yours’ service with SP; Jumes Hobbs, conductor, Portlend Division, 
who retired after nearly 49 years; and C &. (Charlie) Davidson, who was Ne. } on 
the Shasta Division conductors’ seniority |ist before he retired after 49 years with 
our company. 
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NEW NAMES added to the pension rolls wore (lr) Jack Fredricks, engineer, Portland 
Division, who retired after 39 years; Verlin (Doc) Parker, readmaster at Albany, 
Oregon, whe served neerly 40 years before he retired; ond Ernest Johmen, engi- 
heer, Western Division, whose career with SP covered 50 years and 6 months before 
he retired. All the best, men! 


